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General Pardon 
CONSIDERED, Ge. 


1 0 2 ; : 


HEN the cin Men 
went with their Petition to 
Jupiter; Some prayed for 
Rain, and ſome for fair 
1 5 Weather: The Anſwer was, 
& Home and conſider of it, and when 
you are agreed what to ask, Come again, 
and it 0 be granted. The Moral of. 
the Fable „ 9000; Even the Gods theme, 
ſelveß e anno Pleaſe all People, 


78 
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(4) 

The King, in his late Speech from the 
Throne, made two Promiſes ſo popular, 
ſo engaging, and ſo generally acceptable 
to the whole Nation, that I dare fay, his 
Majeſty could not imagine, but that all 
his People would be very well pleaſed, 
and thankful too on many Accounts: 
Theſe were, (1) Disbanding of Troops, 
_ (2) an Act of Grace, or General Par- 

on. 

But the Gods cannot pleaſe, all the Peo- 
ple; SQME are angry that any Troops 
are disbanded at all; Others, that no 
more than 0000 are disbanded : The 
firſt ſay the, Peace being not made in the 
North, the Matter is not ſecur'd ; the King 
of Sweden, whoſe vigilant and indefatiga- 
ble Temper is well known, is never ſe- 
curd till he is conquer'd, or reconciled 
by a Peace; and therefore the disbanding 
the Troops is too great a Riſque for the 
Nation to run, being an Encouragement 
to the Jacobite Party, till all their Foreign 
and Domeſtick Dependencies are reduced. 
The OTHERS pretend, that as the 
| King's Speech ſignified, that the Matter 
was brought to a Point, and that by the 
Fleets being arrived in the Balrick, the 
Danger was quite over; So the Charge 
ought to be over alſo, and rhe Danger of 

| "nn 


(5 
an Army. Government at Home be at an 
End; and that there being no Need of 
Troops to be kept up, the whole Army 
ought to be reduced. 

The ſame happens in the other Caſe, 
(vix.) of a Pardon; SOME paſſionate 
Men, hard and inexorable, hot and furi- 
ous, are againſt pardoning any at all, but 
if there were a Thouſand more under Sen- 
tence, they would have them all execut- 
ed; or if fled, they ſhould be all outlaw d, 
and conſequently be condemned to perpe- 
tual Baniſhment ; They remind us how 
fatal the like Clemency was in King Wil. 
liam after the Revolution, and tell us, 
the Jacobites are not to be obliged b 
Clemency and Mercy: OTHERS more 
pacifick, are not only willing, and pleaſed 
that a Pardon ſhould be given, to make 
the Peoples Minds eaſy, and give Offen- 
ders one Trial more, to ſee if they will 
anſwer, and act ſuitable to the Clemen- 
cy they receive; but are ill pleaſed that 
any ſhould be excepted, eſpecially, they 
_ fay, och think it would be unequal, that 

the Pardon ſhould extend to ſuch as are 
under Sentence of Death for actual Re- 
bellion and War; and thoſe ſhould be ex- 
cepted, who are only ſuppoſed to be guil- 
ty of oppoſing the Succeſſion, or of acting 


againſt 


cer 


againſt the Publick Intereſt when the 


King was not arriv'd ; 'whoſe Offences, 
as they are of another Nature, ſo they 
cannot be called worſe than thoſe of ' 
War and Bloodſhed ; and therefore they 
reflect upon the partiality of thoſe, tbr 
talk of excepting particular perſons, as" 
their Prejudices or Inclinations guide" 
them: To' conſider this Matter ſeriouſly, 
may tend to the reconciling theſe 22 
tremes, and may ſerve to make the Par- 
don it ſelf better anſwer the End, for 
which his Majeſty deſigns it; mean, : 
that of making his Subjects eaſy, and un⸗ 
deceiving them in the Suggeſtions which 
the Enemies of the preſent Settlement 
have ſpread about concerning him. 
A General Pardon, is a Thing at this 
Time ſo agreeable to all Parties, that it 
ſeems to give à new Face of Satisfaction 
to the whole Nation. Mercy in a Prince 
is ſo heavenly a Diſpoſition, that even 
thoſe who have no need of it for them- 
ſelves, and have the greateſt Averſion 
to the Crimes which are forgiven, find 
yet a ſecret involuntary Pleature, in lee- 
ing other People forgiven. | 
"Clement Princes alſo generally embrace 
with De.ight the Occaſion, when it may 
_ ſt with the _— of the State, of 
making 


75 


making their People eaſy; and therefore 
after the greateſt Teſtimonies of Diſſaffe- 
ction that Subjects can give, even ſuch 
as thoſe f Mutiny and Rebellion, ſuch 
Princes frequently incline rather to Le- 
nity and Mercy, than to Severities and 
Revenge; for though the latter may be 
very juſt, and the Provocations given may 
be ſuch, as make it to be reaſonable alſo; 
yet the former is moſt ſuitable to that 
Character which every Chriſtian King 
deſires to bear, viz, of the Father of his 
Country. , 
One of the reaſonable Motives of ſuch 
a Diſpoſition, founded ſtill upon the Prin- 
ciple of a Paternal Clemency in the 
Prince, I'S, that the Offenders may have 
Room for the Operation of juſt Convi- 
Rions upon their Minds, and may have 
an Opportunity given them to reifie 
paſt Miſcarriages and Miſtakes, by a in- 
ture Change of Conduct, teſt lying the 
Senſe they have of the Obligation, and 
the Regard they pay to the Duty of Gra- 
titude, and a future Loyalty of Bchavi- 
our. ; 
Nor have there wanted Examples in 
Hiſtory, of Men, d have flood out to 
the laſt Extre nity, againii tut juſt Title 
and legal oſſeſſion ot the rigattul Prince, 
| * 10 
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who having been firſt conquered, and 
yet afterwards pardoned, have proved the 
moſt loyal and faithful Subjects, and the 
moſt ſage Councellors in the Kingdom; 
when others, who had kept ſteddy in their 
Loyalty and Services, during the Wars 
and Rebellions, Oc. have, in after Parts 
of the ſame Princes Adminiſtration, prov- 
ed Malecontents, uneaſy, and in the End 
Traitors to their Sovereign. 8 
The Hiſtory of Henry the IV/h of 

France, juſtly ſtyfd Henry the Great, gives 
aà famous Inſtance of this Kind; where 
the Duke de Main had been 12 Years the 
Head of the League, as it was then cal- 
led, the Champion of the Guiſan Faction: 
He had on all Occaſions oppoſed the 
Kng in the Field, had fought 11 Pitch'd 
Battles with him, and ſometimes very 
much diſtreſſed him; He carried on the 
War ag:inſt him with the greateſt Ani- 
moſity, even to the bringing in the Duke 
of Parma and the Spaniſh Armies twice 
into the Heart of the Kingdom, and de- 
fearing the King of his Deſigns at the 
Siege of Paris, and the Siege of Roan; 
Both which Enterprizes he forced the 
K ng to abandon : He continued alſo to 
ftand out to the laſt, even when the City 
of Paris was taken, and almoſt all the 


Popiſh 


Io 

Popiſh Nobility had ſurrendred and 

made their Peace; and at length, when 

there was no Poſſibility of ſtanding 

out, and it might have been well ſaid, 

the King had no Occaſion of him, yet 

he demanded haughty Conditions, and 

did not comply with the King, but the 

I | King might be rather ſaid to comply 
with him; at length his Peace was 

made, and he was pardoned, aad recon- 

ciled to the King, and ever after was 

the moſt conſtant, and moſt faithful 
Counſellour, as he was the moſt poli- 

tick and able, that the King had. On 

the contrary, the Marſhal Byron had 

been the conſtant, faithful Champion 

of the King's Cauſe in the greateſt of 

his Diſtreſſes, had run all Fortunes with 
him; he had fought for him in above 

50 conſiderable Battles and Skirmiſhes; 

He was covered with Wounds and 

Scars gained in his Maſter's Service, 

and had been the only indefatigable, 

never to be diſcouraged Companion 

of all his Fortunes; yer this very Man, 

by his haughty Conduct, inſulting the 

King himſelf, and making himſelf un- 

eaſy to him, and at laſt entring into 
Defiance of him, obliged the King, who 
| loved him above all the great Men 
B about. 
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about him, to baniſh him his Preſence, 
and at laſt to cut off his Head. 

Many Inſtances of like Kind, tho 
not ſo eminent, might be found in 
Hiſtory ; all which may ſerve to prove, 
that 1t is not only a merciful, but a 
wiſe and prudent Method in Princes, 
to give their miſtaken Subjects an 


Opportunity to ſhew themſelves new 


Men, to act upon new Principles, and 
C merit the Grace they ' have receiv- 
ed. 

To bring this down to the preſent 
Caſe: The King, we cannot queſtion, came 
to this Crown with all the Sentiments 
of Kindneſs and Affection poſſible, as 
he had great Reaſon to do: On the 
other Hand, the People received his 
Majeſty with ſuch Teſtimonies of Duty 
and Affection, as have been ſeldom 
known: I fay, after ſuch mutual Ca- 
reſſes, we cannot queſtion but his 
Majeſty came to the Crown reſolved 
to do every Thing that ſhould engage 
the People of Great Britain to all that 
Duty and Affection, they could ſhow 
to the beſt of Princes; and thus Things 
ſtood, at the firſt landing of the Royal 


Family in England. 


It 


[t 


(11) 

It is not the preſent Work to unravel 
the Miſtakes of any one's paſt Conduct; 
It cannot ſlip out of our Minds, how 
the Enemies of the Settlement made 
their Advantages of the Diviſions at 


Home, to ſpread over the whole King- 
dom, a Spirit of general Averſion and 


Hatred to the Government of Kin 
George: How they ripen d up this Miſ- 
chief, blowing the Coals on both Sides, 


till they brought it to an open Rebelli- 


on, and kindled the Flame of a bloody 


War, in the Bowels of their native 


Country; and how the King, by the 
Aſſiſtance of the faithful Part of his 
People, Parliamentary Support, Foreign 
Aid, and vigorous Councils, has re- 
duced the Power of his rebellious Sub- 
jects to the Neceſſity of imploring his 
Mercy; conquering their Forces, cap- 
tivating or diſſipating the Heads of 
them, and bringing them, in ſhort, to 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs; all theſe Things 
are freſh in our Memories. 
But beſides theſe, there are ſtill dan« 


gerous Remains of the general Diſcon- 


tent, which perhaps is not at all well 
managed on either Hand ; for the Na- 


tion is ſtill deſperately divided, and in 


every Lown, almoſt in every Houle, 
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the Spirit of Diſaffection is ſo ſpread, 
that a continual War of Society is car- 
ried on among the People, who manage 


it by Diſputes Ribaldry, Breach of 
good Manners, Loſs of Charity, and 
all the wicked Conſequences of Faction 


and Diviſion ; and this is done with 
ſuch Animoſity, that what has hap- 
pened in theſe two Years, is too 
freſh in our Memories to be forgotten ; 
the general Diſaffection on one Hand, 
the Warmth and Rigour on the. other, 
have been the Occaſion of Family 
Quarrels, Fighting and Blood, and this 
in many Places. 

Theſe Things ſeriouſly conſidered, 
are not only ſtrong Motives to a wiſe 
Prince to try all poſſible Methods, as 
well by Force, which has already been 
applyed with Succeſs, as by Lenity and 


Mercy, to reſtore the Peace of his Sub- 


jets, and eſtabliſh a general Tran- 
quillity among them; But they are 
alſo ſtrong Motives to every pacifick 
Chriſtian Temper to embrace the Offer 
of a general Pardon, as a Thing they 
acquieſce in, approve of, and are glad 
to lee offered to thoſe that ſtand in 


nced of it. 


And 


4 


ME. 
And this, not that his Majeſty is, ar 
ought to be concern'd for our Appro- 


bation of his merciful Diſpoſition, or | 


that the Conſent of the People is eſſen- 
tial to the Act of a general Pardon; 
But becauſe there ſeems ro be a Duty 
remaining on the People, relating to 
this Pardon, which is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to make it effectual to the Ends for 
which it is, by the Nature of the Thing, 
as well as by the King's Incli nation, 
deſign'd and intended; And this is, 


that we ſhould concur with his Majeſty 
in a general Amneſty ; and as the King 


from his own merciful Diſpoſition is 
pleaſed to forgive his People, who 
have in the higheſt Manner offended 


him; For Rebellion is the utmoſt Offence 


that a Subject can commit againſt his 
Prince : So we ſhould all concur, not 
only with the Act it ſelf, as it is the 
King's, but concur with the Clemency 

t hat dictated it, and embrace the Diſ- 
poſition it ſelf, and after his Majeſty's 
Example, forgive one another, ceaſe 
the unchriſtian Strife, bury the Remem- 
brance of former Heats, Animo ſities, 
and Differences, and join again in a 
new Union of Parties, all agreeing not 
only to be faithful Subjects to the King, 


who 
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r 
who has once again placed us all upon 
one and the ſame Foot of Freedom 
from Guilt, has made every Subject 
rectus in Curia, and given us all an e- 
qual Title to his Favour for the future; 
But agreeing alſo to live once more 
with one another like charitable Chri- 
ſtians, ſociable Neighbours, familiar, 
faithful, affectionate Friends to one 
another. 58 6 

It is a melancholy Reflection, and 
affords any conſidering Man fad 
Thoughts, to ſee how the 'Temper of 

the People of this Nation has been in- 
flam'd, not only at the Government, 
and in Favour of a Popiſh Pretender, 
but at one another; What Animoſity, 
what unchriſtian Behaviour, what In- 
decency, and Breach of the common 
Courteſie, due from Man to Man, act- 
ing not only unlike Chriſtians, . but 
unlike reaſonable Creatures to one a- 
nother, upon the Subject of the Pub- 
lick Diviſions; treating one another with 
Rage rather than Reaſon, and with ill 

Language and Reproach, fighting the 
Battles of their ſeveral Parties with 
their Tongues in all Companies, and 
upon every Occaſion, not only pub- 
luck but private. FOR. ED 

The 


T3 
The Meaning of a general Pardon 
is ill underſtood, if theſe Breaches are 


kept up, if this Strife is continued; 


The Word Pardon is indeed made uſe 
of, to expreſs the Extent of it to ſuch 
as are aQually convicted of Crimes, 
and in the Hands of the Law ; but as 
it conſiſts of many other Things, and 
is extended diverſe Ways ; fo it has di- 
verſe other Words by which it is ex- 
preſſed, and by which its ſeveral Bran- 
ches are underſtood : Such as theſe. 


1. An Act of Grace. | 

* A General Pardon. 
3. An Act of Oblivion. 
4. An Act of Indemnity. 
5. A General Amneſty. 


1. An Act of Grace importing, that 
it is the Product of the Royal Benefi- 


cence; that it comes from, and is the 


Effect of a gracious Diſpoſition in his 
Majeſty, to have all his Subjects recon- 
ciled with him, to be indebted to his 
Kindneſs, equally made capable of 


ſhowing 
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TI 
ſhowing their Affection to him, and of 
meriting from him ; and ſhows an Ex- 
ample to all his People, to practiſe the 
ſame in their Degree one towards a- 
nother. | | 


2. An Act of Pardon importing, 
that his Majeſty laying aſide all Re- 
ſentment and Provocation, be the Cauſe 
never ſo great, freely forgives his Ene- 
mies, his Rebels, and all that have of- 
fended him ; holds the Hands of Juſtice, 
ſtops the Current of the Law, by the 
Courſe of which many would be over- 
taken and deſtroyed, and others kept 
continually in Apprehenſion, arid re- 
ſtores them all to the State of Inno- 
cence, as to Offences againſt him; 
opens and unlocks the Priſon Doors to 
all that are in Hold, the Sea Ports to 
all that are in Baniſnment, the Fetters 
to all that are in Bonds, and delivers 
the Impriſoned, calls Home the Ba- 
niſhed, and ſets the Guilty once again 
on an equal Foot with the Innocent, 
His Majeſty giving them all his Hand 
to kiſs, and a Share in the Smiles of 
an appeaſed Sovereign. | 


4 
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z. An Ac of Oblivion: This las a 
farther Signification, and ſignifies, that 


not only the Crime is pardoned, and 
the Penalty taken off, as to ſuch as have 
offended, but that the very Offence is 
forgotten; there is no more Remem- 
brance to be kept up of what has been, 


than as if it had not been; as the Of- 
fenders are not to be puniſhed, fo they 


are not to be reproach'd for what is 


paſt; and this ſignifies not only his 


Majeſty's Neſolution to make a perfect 
Reconciliation between bimſelf and 
his Subjects, but to have his Subjects 
alf perfectly reconciled one to another; 
and that all the Remains of what has 
been done on one Side or other thould 
be forgotten, all Remembrance of for- 
mer Things be buried, and that Peace 
and good Underſtanding ſhould' be per- 
fectly reſtored among his People; that 
as he forgets all Offences againſt him- 
feif, fo they ſhould forget all Offences, 
Injuries, and Quarrels, with, and againſt 
one another, and a perfect Friendſhip 
and Peace of good Neighbourhood 
ſhould be reſtored among them. | 
We have two eminent Examples of 
this in Hiſtory, both which prove, _ 
Co C this 
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this Meaning i is not a forced, deſign'd 
Conſtruction of the Word, but an ex- 
preſs, fair Explanation of it, as it is, 
and for near Seven Hundred Year has 
been, underſtood in England by theGo- 
vernment, and by the Kings in their 
Acts of Oblivion. I ſhall give but two, 
one at the Beginning, and one at che 
End of that Time. 
William the Conqueror, Anno 1067. 
the Year after his Coming, when he 
had entirely reduced the Remains of 
all Oppoſition, and after. ſeveral power- 
ful inſurrect: ons, was planting his 
Norman Nobility and Gentry, as Inha- 
bitants among the Engliſh; He alſo 
paſs'd an Act of Oblivion, that on the 
one Side all People might be made 
eaſie, and the Fears of his Reſentment 
might end; and on the other Side, that 
the People ſhould underſtand it to ex- 
tend to them; and that all Reſentments, 
Reproaches, and private Auimoſities 
between all his Subjects, of every Na- 
tion, and every Part of his Dominions, 
might ceaſe; alſo when this Act was 
publiſhed, the Beginning or Introdu- 
ctory Clauſe was thus, Statuimus Pacers 
ac Securitatem inter Anglos & Normas- 
ms, & omnes nobis Subjettos ; * or- 
ain 


(19 5 
dain and eſtabliſh, by theſe Preſents, 
Peace and Safety among all our Subjects, 
as well Engliſb as Normans, &c. 
The Second Example was in the Ge- 
neral Act of Oblivion paſt by King 
Charles Il. at the Reſtoration, to ex- 
plain which, bis Majeſty publifh'd a 
Proclamation ; wherein he cxhorted 
* and conjured, willed and required, 
the very Words of the Proclamation, 
that as he bas buried in Oblivion all 
* the Injuries and Offences whatſoever, 
* which are done or committed againſt 
* his Majeſty's Perſon, and againſt any 
© and every Branch of his Royal An- 
* ceſtors and Family, during the Time 
* of the faid War and Rebellion; ſo all 
his Majeſty's Subjects ſhould live in 
* Peace and Friendſhip one with ano- 
ther, Forgiving and Forgetting all In- 
Juries and Offences done or ſuffered 
* to or from one another, laying aſide 
* all Reſentment and Revenge, and in 
particular that they ſhould not any 
more retain or make uſe of, upon 
any Occaſion whatſoever, the bateful 
Names of Diſtinction uſed during the 
Times of the ſaid Confuſion ; ſuch as 
: . Paritan, Rebel, Roundhead, Cat alier, 
C2 8 Malig - 
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Malignant, &c, but that the Remem- 
„ brance of all theſe things ſhould be 
* forever buried in Oblivion. 
Thus have theſe publick Acts of 
Pardon been underſtood in all Ages, 
and thus it is that we ought to under- 
ſtand it now, if we would have it be 
as eſſectual to the publick Peace, as 
there is no doubt his Majeſty intends 
it: And indeed to what purpoſe is an 
Act of Oblivion from the Crown, if 
this is not the Conſequence of it. The 
King can only forgive Offences againſt 
himſelf, and againſt the publick Peace, 
of which he is the Guardian and Keep- 
er: But if the Feuds and Animoſities 
among his People ſtill remain; if Whig 
and Tory, High Church and Low Church, 
Old Whig and New Whig, ſtill remain; 
and eſpecially if they continue to inſult 
one another upon theſe Heads, as they 
tile to do, and to expoſe to Banter and 
Reproach one another, as they uſe to 
do, and as they now do; How long 
will the publick Peace remain ; > How 
long will it be before we: ſhall be all 
in Rebellion and Confuſion again? 
This Argument requires a larger 
Compaſs than this ſmall Piece will al- 
low, to give it a full Extent, and to * 
a 
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all the neceffiry Things which might 


move both the People and their Rulers 
to put forward ſuch a general Reconci- 
lation of Parties, and Union of the 
Affections of the People, as is requiſite 
in this Caſe ; what is ſaid may ſuffice 
to put us in Mind what: we are: to 
underſtand by a. General Pardon, and 


' what is the Peoples Part on ſuch an Oc- 


caſion, as well as what is the King's. 
\ There are yet two Words uſed to 
expreſs the Princes Acts of Clem 

by, one an Enxgliſb, the other a Foreign 
Word, { viz, ) Indemnity and Amneſty, 
and both theſe include the ſame Mean- 


ing as the other, with Reſpect to the 


reſtoring the Peace and good Neigh- 
bourhood of the People one among a- 
nother ; The firſt imports indemnify- 
ing them from Forfeitures, Fines, Profe 
cutions, Damages, c. putting an End 
to informing againſt one another, or 
commencing Suits in the Crown-Office, 


upon Acts of Treſpaſs, Slander, Violati- 
on of Laws, Breaches of th e ROY — | 


the like, taking away all the Opportunity, 


as well as the Means, from. the People, 


of being troubleſome to one another; 


that ſo Friendſhip may be reſtored, and 


mutual Civility may pals beru een them, 


to 


NN 3 
to the entire razing the Prejudices and 
Piques, occaſioned by the late Troubles, 
out of their Minds. | 
The Word Amneſty, as it is uſed A- 
broad, reaches the ſame in all its particu- 
lars, and extends to a general Friendſhip 
and Amity between Prince and People, 
and among the People to one another. 
"Thus all the publick Terms, by which 
theſe Things are ordinarily expreſſed, 
and in the Senſe of which they are un- 
derſtood, ſerve to move us all to making 
the General Pardon be a Foundation + 
General Peace among us all ; God grant 
we may apply it to that bleſſed Deſign, 
But there is a main Article yet to be 

ſpoken to, and which indeed is the chief 
Part of this Work; it conſiſts of two 
Enquiries into the Circumſtances of a 
General Pardon, (viz.) 1. The Time 
of it. 2. The Extent of it. The Time 
why it has not been publiſhed before, 
and the Extent of it, whether it ſhall 
admit of any Exceptions or no. As to 
the Firſt, the King himſelf gives a Rea- 
Jon for the laſt Delay of it in his Ma- 
jeſty's Speech. ER 


© It ſeemed reaſonable to expect, 
that ſuch a Scituation of Affairs at 
| Home 


8 
Home and Abroad ſhould have re 
covered from their Deluſion, all ſuch 


* of Our Subjects as had unhappily 


© been ſeduced by the Craft and Wick- 
* edneſs of Deſperate and Ill. deſigning 
© Men, and thereby have afforded Me 
the Opportunity, which I deſired, of 


* following the natural Bent of My own 


\ © Inclinations to Lenity, by Opening 
* this Seſſion with an Act of Grace; 


but ſuch is the Obſtinate and Inve- 


* terate Rancour of a Faction amongſt 
Us, that it hath again prompted them 
to animate and ſtir up Foreign Pow- 
ers to diſturb the Peace of their Na- 
tive Country; they will chuſe rather 


to make Britain a Scene of Blood and 


5, Confuſion, and to Venture even the 
* putting this Kingdom under a Foreign 
* Yoke, than. give over their darlin 


* Ggn of Impoſing a Fopiſh Pretender. 


| Iknow it is alledged, that a general 
Pardon, if publiſhed at firſt, would have 
prevented all the Miſchiefs which have 
happened, and even the Rebellion it ſelf; 
To this we have one apparent Reply, 
(viz.) that the Diſpoſitions for it in his 
Majeſty were. the ſame, but it is evi- 


dent, the general Inclination of the Peo- 


ple, 
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Tyre in parxicular, of the Parſia- 
ment, ſeemed to demand of his Majeſty, 
that an Enquiry fhoult' be made into 
the Nature and Reaſon of fome Peoples 
Management im the former Reign, agd. 
[TENT into Meaſures, which they 
had Reaſon to believe, were taken, or 
taking, to defeat the Succeſſion of the 
King, and to ſet up the Pretender by 
the port of a French pouer. 
\_ His Majefty could not but think it 
very neceffiry to countenance an En- 
quiry into Things, which fo nearly 
concerned himfelf and the Royal 
Family, and upon the Difcovery of 

hich, his Intereſt and the Public 
afery might ſo much depend; and this. 


mult be allowed ro be a very 
Reafon, why his Majeſty did not, ac- 
cording to the Clemency of his own 
Diſpofition, and the Cuſtom of Princes 
on ſuch Occaſions, admit his more 
pacifick Mezfures to take immediate 
Place at his firſt Acceffion to the Crown. 
ln the Government of England, finee 
the Publick Liberty was reſtored by 
the Revolution, and the Adminiftration 
is meafured by the ſtrait Line of the 
Laws; Such Difference is given, we 


. 


ä 

uch Reſpect ſhewed to the Determi- 
nations of Parliament, that however 
by * the Crown may act, 
and do independently in many Things, 
yet the wiſeſt and beſt of our Kings 
chooſe rather to go Hand in Hand with 
the Advice and Agreement of their 
People in Parliament in all Things. 


By this Rule his Majeſty has acted 
in all his Proceedings, and in doing 
ſo, has to the utmoſt ſhewn his Reſo- 
lutions, not only to govern by Law, 
and make the Conſtitution his Rule, 
but to do every Thing to oblige and 
engage his People to him, to win upon 
their Affections, and gain their entire 
Confidence in him upon all Occaſi- 
ons. 


Now as this Reſolution to adviſe 
with his great Council, and fee what 
the Sent ments of his People when af- 


ſembled in Parliament ſhould be, was 


a ſufficient Reaſou for his Majeſty's 
not publiſhing a General At of Grace 
at his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, 
till the Meeting of the Parliament; 
So. when the Parliament was mer, 
they. carly gave his Majeſty Room to 

per- 


( 26) 


perceive, that they were Kale inclin'd 


to ſearch and make Enquiry into the 


Miſcarriages of the preceeding Time, 
in order to the Diſcovery abovemen- 
tioned, than to have all buried and 
forgotten at once; and to that End, 
the Houſe of Commons, i in their firſt 
Addreſs to his Majefty, expreſſed 
their Reſolution to make ſuch an Eu- 


quiry, and to bring the Authors to 
condign Puniſhment. 


This, together wich the Houſe i im- 
mediately going to work with their 
Judicial Enquiries, appointing a ſecret 
Committee to manage them, addreſ- 
ſing the King to lay before them all 
the Papers needful to give them Light 
in ſuch Things, and after that, ſending 
Impeachments up to the Houſe of 
Lords, ' againſt ſeveral of the chief 
Perſons concerned in the former Admi- 
niſtration, following them with Arti- 
cles, Sc. Theſe Things may be al- 
lowed to be given at leaft by us with- 
out Doors, for very good Reaſons why 
his Majeſty, notwithſtanding his In- 


clination to Mercy, might not think 


x proper, and indeed could not con- 
ſiſtent 


__ (3x9 
ſiſtent with his Reſolution to act in 


Concert with his Parliament; I ſay, 
could not think of publiſhing a Ge- 
neral Pardon at the firſt Meeting of the 


Parliament. 


Theſe STIL continued in full 
Force till the Riots and Tumults of 
the People, ſtirred up by the Influence 
of a Popiſh and Facebite Diſaffection, 
were juſtly. provoking to the King and 
Parliament allo, and called for Juſtice 
rather than Clemency: and not only 
ſo, but as they apparently encreafed, 


at firſt threat id, and ſoon after aQtu- 
ally broke out into an open Rebellion; 


they then made all Mention of a 


General Pardon unreaſonable and ab- 
ſurd. | : | ; 


Thus: from one Thing to another, 
the Royal Clemency has been continu- 
ally interrupted; and there has been 
ſuch a Succeſſion of Cauſes, ſuch a 
Chain of Reaſons, why no Meaſures 
for Pardon of Offenders. could take 
place, that it may very juſtly be ſaid 
his Majeſty has taken hold of the 
FIRST OCCASION that has ever 


D 2 - offered 
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offered to him, when an Act of Grace 
could be emitted, either with Safety 
to himſelf, or with the general Accep- 
ration of his People. N 


The great remaining Debate among 
us is, concerning Exceptions; wherein 
it occurs to conſider the Uſage in like 
Caſes, the Neceſſity or no Neceſſity of 
Exceptions in the preſent Caſe, and at 


laſt the grand Queſtion, WHO ſhall 
be excepted ? | 


Cuſtom, 70 begin there, has made 
it always, not only agreeable to the 
People, bur to the Nature of General 
Pardons, to except ſuch Crimes, and 
ſuch Perſons, as by their Circumſtan- 
ces make them unworthy of Grace: 
There are ſome Offences fo flagrant, 
and ſome Criminals ſo infamous and 
deteſtable, as they leave no Room, 
even in the moſt clement and com- 
paſſionate Thoughts of the mildeſt 
and moſt mercitul Prince, ſo much 
as to think of pardoning, as ſome 
Sorts of Murthers for Example; Such 
a one as was lately committed at 
Edinburgh, upon two innocent hy 
— . 8 1 OE , f en- | 


(29) 
Gentlemen, the Sons of James Gordon, 
Eſq; by their Tutor: The Murther 
and Mangling the Bodies of the Three 
Children found in a Sack in the Thames ; 
and ſeveral other Caſes: which Princes in 
all Ages have thought fit, and Subjects 
in all Ages have deſir ed to except out 
of every Pardon, however General; 
nor have thoſe Pardons been impro- 
perly called General, Full, Free Pardons, 
notwithſtanding . ſuch Exceptions ; 
they being no other than what the 
whole Kingdom allow to be neceſſary 
Exceptions; but then it is obſervable, 
that in ſuch Pardons, no Crimes or 
Perſons are excepted, but ſuch as give 
a General Offence, and make the per- 
ſons deteſtable to Mankind; or ſuch as 
the Sovereign cannot in Point of Ho- 
nour, Conſcience, or in Regard to the 
Common Welfare and Peace, paſs 
8 1:03 


Thus at the General Pardon upon 

the Reſtoration of King Charles the 
Second, the Regicides, as they were 
called, (viz.) thole who actually ſat 
in Judgment upon, or had otherwiſe 
2 Hand in the execrable Muther of his 
Hells Father, 
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Father, their lawful Sovereign: Thee 


the Laws of Humanity, natural Duty, 
and Religion, forbid him to pardon 
to have let them paſt, had been in hitn, 
to have ſigu d an Ale to the Death 
of not a Xing only, and thereby juſti- 
fied the — as fit to be pra- 
ctiſed upon himſelf and any of his 
Succeſſors; but alio of a Father, 


which the Laws of Nature ure not 


BY any — allow. 88180 2 


Nor will ** We in 3 
Cales of Exceptions to General Par- 


dons be leis now, than the Duty was 
then, Perſons: dangerous: to the Pub- 
liet Peace, and who having fecured 
-themſelves out of the Hands of 


Juſtice by Flight, and the Protection 
of Foreign. Powers, threaten to improve 


their Return upon whatever Terms 


it may be, to the farther fomenting 
of Differences, and perhaps, even to 


Second Rebellion - Such Perſons 


ought to be conſidered as Men till 
in open and actual Rebellion, and 


as they would perhaps think them- 
ſelves under no Obligation to the King 
17 his Pardon, but would return 


filled 
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filled with the ſame ungrateful and 
revengeful Reſentments, which they 
now entertain: So the King having 
no Aſſurances given of their accepting 
Pardon, with humble Acknowledg- 
ments, and Hearts ſenſible of it, as a 
Grant of Mercy, can have no Satis- 
faction that they will be faithful, 
loyal, and peaceable Subjects for the 
Time to come, and: therefore cannot- 
reaſonably take them for proper Ob- 
jects of Clemency and Mercy. 


But if ſuch Men deſire to be in- 
cluded in ſuch a. General Pardon, 
they ought to apply themſelves by 
Petitions and proper Applications, 


or by Friends, or otherwiſe to his 


Majeſty, to give him ſuch Aſſu- 
rances, as may be to the Satisfaction 
of his Majeſty and the Parliament, 
that they will for the future behave 
as Dutiful. Subjects, that they will 
relinquiſh the Party they have en- 
gaged with, and entirely give them- 
teives up to his Majeſty's Service 
and. Intereſt; or at leaſt to ſuch a 
quiet, retired, and peaceable Life, 
tree from all correſponding with 

his 


” ( 32) . 
his Enemies Abroad, or countenane?: 
ing the Diſaffections at Home, as 
may render them for Time to come, 
not only not uneaſy to the Govern - 
ment, but perfectly unſuſpected. | 


This would be a Reaſon for not 
excepting ' even the moſt Criminal ; 
and the Reaſon for this is more par- 
ticularly evident in this Caſe; becauſe 
the Head of the Rebellion is ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting, and embrac d by theſe Men 


while they are Abroad; if there had 


been no Reſource, no Centre of Di- 
ſturbance ; if they had had no viſible 
Head to whom they had adhered, the Caſe 
bad altered: But as it is, unleſs they 
ſhew their Reſolutions of Reforming 
their Conduct, and of returning to 
their Duty, they are to be look'd 
upon as {till in open and actual Re- 
bellion, as much as if they were now 
in Poſſeſſion of the Town of Perth, or 
drawn up on the Sherriff- Moor by 
Dumblain, juſt ready to give Battle 
to the King's Army: If they are not 
ſo, it is only that they have been 
driven from thence by Force, and that 


the Victory obtained by the King's 


Forces 


, ,, , 


— 
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Forces has altered the Caſe: But they 


are ſtill in open Rebellion againſt the 

King and - againſt his Government; 
the Sword remains unſheath d, and 
they are ready not only ro embrace 
the firſt Occaſion of Diſturbance ; 
but by their ſecret Emiſſaries in 
Britain, to foment and occaſion ſuch 
Diſturbagce if poſſible; and while 
this is the Caſe, they do not ſeem, 
by all the Ordinary Rules of Ge- 


neral Pardons, to be proper Objects 


of Mer CY 


Certainly no Government ever did 
publiſh” a General Pardon to Rebels 
in Arms, but on the Condition of 
their Abandoning the Party they were 
in, and laying down the Arms they 
had taken up. It is true, there may 
be this faid for the Fugitive: part of 
the Perſons we ſpeak of, that many 
of them being ar this Time in Places 
remote, as Fate and their own Mi- 
ſeries have guided them; ſome in 
Italy; ſome at Geneva, ſome Incognito 
in Germany, and fome alſo in France; 
others in Flanders, Holland, Sweden, 


e. and that | it * be poſſible that 


many 


r . , 
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many of theſe may not have 


any Knowledge of the deſigu d 


Grace, having no Correſpon- 
dence, or Intelligence, or Friends 


to acquaint them with what is 


doing; or that if they have, 


cannot immediately quit the 


Engagements of the Party they 
are under; and that it may be 
rather the Misfortune, than the 
Fault of ſuch, not to be able 
to accept the. Indemnity in the 
Terms of i it. 

To ſuch i it is, and iis always 
been the Ulage of Pardons, to 
grant a certain Time for them 
to come in, or by ſome Means 
or other to notifie their Acce- 
ptance of the Pardon, though 
they may not be in a Condi- 
tion to appear within the Time 
limited: But to ſuch it is ge- 

nerally 
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Condition, ( vi.) That 1 5 


© 
nerally ſignified, that they are 
to obſerve, and that their Par- 
don is granted on this expreſs 


fy 


do not commit the leaſt "At 
of Rebellion, either by Aſſiſt- 
ing thoſe that ſtand out, or 


Countenancing, Encouraging, 


and Correſponding with thoſe 
employ'd by them. This is 
the moſt reaſonable Thing in 
A of Grace to ſuch, wit 
Time to come ia, and accept 
it, would be juſt giving them 
a Licenſe for Rebelſion for fo 
long Time certain; after which, 
if they could not TuadkSed: they 


might come in, and accept the 
Act of Grace, which would be 
contrary to the Nature of the 
W 
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their Country, muſt either im- 
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There is à great Object near 
Hand, whoſe Name has been 


much talk d of, as proper for 
an Exception. But, as we hear, 


his 
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his Caſe will be, by his own 
Application, the Subje& of De- 
bate in a Higher Place; I ſhall 
take no farther Notice of it 
at preſent, A full Account of 
his Caſe, and alſo ſomething of 
what may be his Fate, being 
preparing for publick View by 
thole who are not ignorant of 
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